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FANEUIL HALL, BOSTON, 

Faneuil Hall, of which the above is a multaneously answered me: 
representation, is three stories high, 100 |}5 overboard. 

feet by 80, and was the gift of Peter Fan- rid fact. 


euil, Esq. to the town, in 1742. 





of the rapid approach of a violent squall, 
which made it necessary to reduce our 
canvas to the foretopsail and foresail. 
When the order was given to take in the 
jib, | went down into the cabin, and was 
trying to amuse myself in my solitude, 
when I was suddenly started by a most 
dismal groaning sound, which seemed to 
come to me through the side of the ves- 
sel! Before I had time to ask or seek 
the cause of this strange noise, I heard a 
sharp, quick cry of alarm on deck, fol- 
lowed by the sound of a person rushing 
to the side of the brig, instantly succeed- 
ed by a stumble and a heavy fall nearly 
over my head. The groaning noise mean- 
while continued, sharpening into a cry of 
human agony and despair. I sprang 
upon deck, and there saw the captain, 
both the mates, and two sailors, standing 
aft and looking into the water behind us, 
motionless and seemingly overwhelmed 
with distress, while from the sea in our 
wake came that awful cry, still loud and 
piercing, though receding fast; and to 
every scream the captain responded ia 
tones of anguish—‘‘ Oh, poor bey } poor 
boy! poor boy!” With a fearful guess) 
of the nature of the accident, I called 
out—** What is it?” All the officers si- 
“The boy 
This was indeed the hor- 
Twosailors, with the boy, were 


The | occupied in furling the jib,—the inner- 


building was enlarged in 1806 to its pres-|™ost, and in the most secure place, on 


ent size. 


Before the new market was|the cap of the bowsprit, while they were 


built, the lower part of it was used for|0ut beyond him on the jibboom, when 
meat-stalls ; itis now improved for stores. | Suddenly without any particular cause, he 
The Hall is 76 feet square, 28 high, and |slipped from the place he was bestriding 


has deep galleries on three sides. 


It is; and fell into the sea,—the first notice of 


adorned with superb paintings of patriots, | bis fall being his cries as he rose in the 


warriors and statesmen. 


A speech was | Water. 


The mate was on the bows at the 


pronounced in the hall on the 14th of|time, superintending the execution of the 
March, 1763, by James Otis, Jr. Esq. order, and as soon as he could speak, af- 
He dedicated it to the cause of freedom, |ter learning what had happened, cried 


. . ery’ J ” 
a cause in which he labored and suffered, | OUt—‘* The boy’s overboard. 


Quick as 


and it has since received the appellation | light, both in thought and action, the cap- 


of the Cradle of Liberty. 


tain sprung to the larboard rail where the 


Faneuil Hall Market, on the eastern |™ain-brace, an immensely long line which 
side of Faneuil Hall, is 535 feet in length, | ung in a huge coil on a belaying pin 


and 50 in breadth. 


The center part of nearly abreast of the companion way, 


the building, 74 feet by 55, projects two | (our main brace belaying aft, contrary to 
or three feet on the north and south, and | the usual custom,) with the intention of 
tises 77 feet from the ground to a beauti-|throwing it over into the sea, when it 


ful dome. 


The wings are two stories in| Would have gone many fathoms behind 


height, and the floors are exclusively ap-| "> almost sure to have been grasped by 
propriated as a meat, fish, and vegetable |the poor boy, who in his agonizing and 


market. 


The upper story is one vast almost supernatural efforts, was. still 


hall, arranged to be divided into com- neafly keeping up with us, and had not 


partments for ware rooms and large sales. | Yet fallen astern. 


It would have been his 


This building was completed in 1827, and|!ast chance of life; but it failed him. 


cost $120,000.— Hist. Collections. 


The deck was wet with the dashing 





waves; the captain’s foot slipped; and 





NARRATIVE. 








THE POOR SAILOR BOY. 


On the night of Tuesday, January 10, 
just as I was beginning to enjoy the sense 
of increased safety and comfort in the 
abatement of the tempestuous weather, a 
startling and painful incident occurred, 


he fell into the lee scuppers with violence, 
stunned for a moment, and severely bruis- 
ed. When he rose to his feet, the wretch- 
ed sufferer was far astern, beyond the 
reach of any such aid! 

Still the lost boy’s unearthly scream, 


“The bubbling cry, 
Of that strong swimmer in his agony,”— 





which gave me a new and vivid impres- was ringing with dreadful distinctness in 


sion of the dangers of the sea. 


our ears, at intervals half obscured as he 


: ; ‘ : descended into the hollows of the moun- 
i —_— pe in the aces ae fc tainous sea, and then pealing out again 

eing sult so strong that the brig| with redoubled power as the next rolling 
was staggering under the few sails which wave lifted him to its foaming top for . 
she was carrying, there were appearances dy 4 





sounds to cease, I suffered almost the 
horrors of death itself, in thus covfting 
each heart-breaking degree of misery and 
aggravating despair which I knew were 
coming over him every moment, as he 
found the vessel receding, his strength 
and heart failing, and his appreciation of 
eertain death increasing. He was a na- 
tive of Turk’s island, in the Bahamas, 
where he was brought up on the sea- 
shore, living half the time in the water 
throughout the year, and like almost all 
his amphibious countrymen, ‘ swimming 
like a fish.” I have no doubt that the 
wretched being swam for more than an 
hour after us, until at last the awful cer- 
tainty of his terrible doom come over 
him; and there, alone amid the pitiless 
waves,—ALONE, alone in the wide waters 








of the cold ocean, abandoned by man, 

with no hope from heaven or earth, 

“ He sunk into the deep with bubbling groan, 

Without a grave, unknell’d, uncoffined, and un- 
known.” 

The night was perfectly dark,—so that 
he was not once to be seen after he fell. 
We could not see so far as the breadth of 
thé vessel. A drenching rain, coming on 
at the same moment, added to the con- 
fusion of the furious gust that was al- 
ready howling through our rigging, and 
laying the vessel almost on her side,—the 
tops of the waves being swept by the 
wind into sheets of spray, and raising 
their voices as if in triumph over their 
helpless victim. But over all, yet sound- 
ed that despairing death-cry, shrill, though 
fainter,—telling us that still he struggled 
against prolonged though certain de- 
struction.—I could bear it no longer, and 
rushed down into the cabin to escape the 
sound. But incredible as it may appear, 
I still heard him distinctly, EVEN THERE, 
though he must have been already nearly 
amile off from us. I never can forget 
that sound. It was like nothing else that 
lever heard. I shudder now in recalling 
it. 1 have since seen death in many 
shapes, but never in a form so terrible. 

* * * * 

The next day, according to custom, 
the lost boy’s chest was brought on deck, 
and his clothes and other little property 
sold at auction,—the proceeds being de- 
posited, with the balance of his wages, 
for the benefit of his friends. He was a 
rough, neglected looking boy, about six- 
teen or seventeen years old. He had 
been abandoned in New York by the 
shipmaster who first employed him and 
brought him from home; and being a to- 
tally friendless stranger, he fell into great 
want and suffering, begging his food and 
sleeping in the markets. In this condi- 
tion he was found by some benevolent 
persons, and came under the notice of 
Captain Howland, who took him under 
his care, and provided him a place in the 
Rondout, where he showed himself ac- 
tive, industrious, and obedient. Knowing 
these circumstances of his previous de- 
gradation, I was surprised when we found 
in his chest a very well written letter to 
his parents, which he had composed en- 
tirely by himself, in the forecastle, since 
he came on board, in preparation for any 
possible opportunity to send it to his home 























moment. As I lingered, waiting for the 





on Turk’s Island. The language was 


grammatical and well chosen, though 
simple ; and it was written in a plain, 
legible hand, though with a bad pen and 
the worst of accommodations. He gave 
his friends a general account of his situa- 
tion, told them he was doing well with 
Captain Howland, and was treated very 
kindly by him. AsTI read this, the hon- 
est captain’s tears burst out afresh ; and I 
wasgpot far from joining him, when I 
:ea@® further the poor boy’s kind little 
messages to his brothers and sisters in 
that beloved island-home to which his 
heart yearned in his woful exile, and es- 
pecially the anxious affection which he 
fondly expressed for ‘‘mother and the 
baby.” Never had a stranger a more 
heart-felt mourning than was made over 
him by some “unused to the melting 
mood.” His name was Ernest Augustus 
Darrell. This is his only funeral rite, 
epitaph, or memorial, except in the sor- 
rowful remembrance of that poor family 
that looked so long in vain for him, and 
perhaps never learned the particulars of 
his melancholy loss.— Wanderings on the 
Seas and Shores of Africa. 


RELIGION. 














A CAPE MAY DIAMON 
Or a Stroll along the Beach. 
“T am astranger to you,” said a young 
man of pale visage, but expressive coun- 
tenance, to an elderly gentleman, who 
sat upon the fragment of a wreck near 
the beach at Cape May. The old gen- 
tleman was startled at the sound of a 
voice so near him; but the surprise evi- 
dent upon his features soon gave place to 
pa pleasant smile as he replied, “ We are 
all Strangers and pilgrims here, ind yet 
we are brethren having a common Fa- 
ther, and travellers to the same eternity.” 
This turn given to the conversation was 
as unwelcome as it was unexpected to, 
the young man, who replied, “1 have. 
wandered thus far, eagerly examining 
each pebble which the retiring wave has: 
left upon the beach, in the hope of find- 
ing 2 diamond, but have been unsuccess- 
ful.” At this announcement, the coune. 
tenance of the old man glowed with unu- 
sual brightness. His eyes—which age 
had somewhat dimmed—sparkled with. 
delight. A heavenly smile played around. 
his mouth, while his whole frame seemed 
to be infused with new life and vigor; 
and, rising from his seat, he pressed with 
warmth and fervor the hand of the youth, 
and bade him take a seat beside him upon: 
the wreck. His manner—his age—the. 
circumstances of their meeting—the re- 
tiring sun—the vast waste of waters, with 
each surrounding object, mellowed down, 
the youth—and he felt an affection and 
respect for his aged companion, which 
seemed more like the growth of years 
than the formation of a few brief moments. 
For a little while after they were seated, 
nothing was heard save the low but in- 
cessant moan of the sea, or the slight 
splash of the wave as it spent itself upon 
the shore. During this time, the young- 
man had his eye fixed upon the sand—. 
while the gaze of the other was fixed on 
the heavens. Both were wrapped in 
deep meditation. At length the old man 











110 YOUTHS COMPANION. 
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SABBATH SCHOOL. 
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drew from his pocket something careful- 
ly enveloped in paper; and, wiping a 
stray tear from his furrowed cheek, he 
fixed his eye upon the youth, and thus ad- 
dressed him: ‘So, you have wandered 
hither in search of a diamond, but have | 
found none. Ihave now numbered three 
score and ten years. Strange as it may 
seem, just 45 years ago to-day, I, like| 
yourself, strayed along this beach, in 
search of the same object. The frag- 
ment of a wreck, upon which we now sit, 
was then here, but much larger, and in a 
more perfect state of preservation ; but, 
like this frail tabernacle of mine, it is fast 
falling to decay. Here [ stopped to rest, 
unconscious of the distance I had come. 
I felt disappointed at my ill success, and 
was disposed to murmur. It was much 
such a day as this, and near this hour of 
the day. I gradually forgot my lonely 
situation, and looked out with delight 
upou the ocean, agitated by a slight 
breeze, and marked the onward course of 


testimony given by the four evangelists is |ing the church of Christ, the deepest 
various but not contradictory; it is just | emotions filled my breast. My thoughts 
such as we should expect from four men, | reverted: to the time when, four years 
giving each one an independent account | ago, I first met her in the street, a poor 
of the same transaction. They spoke as | little ignorant child. I inquired if she 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost, and | attended a Sabbath School—she said she 
to receive or reject their message, is the | did not—I followed her home; I entered 
same as to receive or reject the message | a cheerless looking room, whose only in- 
of God.—Farmer’s Cabinet. habitant was a pale, sickly-looking wo- 

man, endeavoring, though unable, to do 
something to support herself and child. 
I inquired into her history, and found 
she was a widow, with three children; 
but the child I had met was all she wish- 
ed to live for. Two ungrateful sons had 
left her, and by bad conduct had nearly 
broken her heart. As I conversed with 
her upon her eternal interests, and point- 
ed her to the only true source of comfort, 
tears flowed thick and fast down her 
emaciated cheeks. I found she had once 
enjoyed the Christian’s hope, but was now 
far from her Saviour. She readily con- 








THE FOUR EVANGELISTS, 
MARK. 

Mother. Well, Mary, what have you 
been able to learn during the week, re- 
specting Mark? 

Mary. Very little indeed, I have read 
the Bible carefully every day, and hardly 
find him so much as named. I know 
nothing about him only that he was the 
son of the apostle Peter. 

Mother. What makes you think he was 
the son of Peter? 

M. My Sabbath School teacher once 
told me that Marcus and Mark are differ- 
ent ways of spelling the same name; and 
I find that Peter in his first epistle calls 
him ‘* Marcus my son.” 

Mother. True, Peter calls Mark his 
son, but I think he means to be under- 
stood in a spiritual sense, not that Mark 
was actually his son, but one of his con- 
verts. So Paul calls Timothy his son, 








WARNING TO THE CARELESS? 

In my visits among the poor, I called 
upon a family where lay wasting in con- 
sumption one who was formerly a mem- 
ber of my Sabbath School, and for many 
years a most constant scholar. She en- 
tered the school at a very early age, and 
was under the care of a succession of 
faithful and devoted teachers, whose in- 
struction she seemed to prize. Indeed, 
so attentive was she to the instruction 
given, that she was considered a most 
hopeful scholar. At different times her 





each white sail that bounded over its 
I thought of the poor mariner 
and his perils—I heard the rage of the 
wind and dashing billow, and I feared for 


bosom. 


the fate of the proud ship and her nob 
crew. 
the thunder’s deafening crash seemed 
present reality. 


The lightning’s blinding blaze and 


I pictured the frail bark 


andiministers now sometimes call those 
their children, whom they have been the 
means of converting and gathering into 
the church. . 

M. But whose son was Mark,if not the 
son of Peter? 

Mother. Who his father was, I do not 
know; but from the 12th chapter of Acts, 


le 
a 


w 


mind has appeared tender, and warm 
hopes have been entertained that she 
would afford pleasing proof of the effica- 
ey of Sabbath School instruction; but 
those hopes have been disappointed. She 
advanced in years, and as she grew older 
her mind became more and more estrang- 
ed from the truth, and she at length with- 
drew herself from the Sabbath School, 


sented to have her little girl attend the 
Sabbath School, and seldom has she been 
absent a Sabbath since. Pious friends 
often visited that lonely widow. Con- 
sumption had fastened upon her frame, 
and she was rapidly hastening to the 
grave; but “that poor child,” said she, 
“how can I bear to leave her in this 
cold world alone!” 


Being assured by 
dashed mountain high, and the 
straining every nerve to keep her fro e 
nearing breakers, but in vain—the ele- 
ments are too powerful for human might, 
and she is carried with the lashing surges, 
n prey to their anger. As I saw here and 
there, a human form struggling with the 
angry billow, and endeavoring to reach a 
spar or rope, I involuntarily grasped hold 
of the wreck upon which I was seated. 
This awoke me from my reverie. But, 
unloosing my grasp, I discovered near by 
the part to which I had taken hold, this 
small piece of printed paper, which I 
carelessly took up—but finding it con- 
tained something, I opened its folds, and 
found that it contained the very thing, the 


we learn that his mother was Mary, a 
pious woman of Jerusalem, in whose 
house the apostles and early Christians 
often assembled for prayer; and from 
the Epistle to the Colossians, we learn 
that his mother was sister to Barabbas ; 
consequently Barabbas was uncle to 
Mark. 

M. Was he a Jew or Gentile by birth? 

Mother. Probably a Jew. His He- 
brew name was John, as you will see by 
reading the 15th chapter of Acts; but 
when he travelled into other countries, he 
took the Roman name of Marcus or 
Mark, as more common and better known. 
So Saul of Tarsus, when converted and 
called to preach the gospel among the 


kind friends that her child should be 
taken care of, she seemed resigned to go. 
She lingered a few months, and then 
God called for her; but not, as we trust, 
till she was prepared for death. Those 
kind friends who promised to take the 
poor orphan, have been faithful to their 
trust; God has been indeed a Father to 
the fatherless ; and to-day she has pro- 
fessed to the world that she has been 
adopted into his family. Teachers, go 
on in your good work; pass no little 
wanderer by as beneath your notice ; re- 
member she has animmortal soul, which 
you may be the instrument of saving. 
Scholars, be constant it your attendance, 


and even seemed to shun the presence of 
her teacher or superintendent. Repeat- 
edly have I endeavored to remind her of 
the value of her soul, of her previous 
Sabbath School instruction, and her con- 
sequently increased responsibility ; but 
have heard, as it were, a voice within 
whispering, ‘She is joined to her idols, 
let her alone.” 

Several months elapsed, during which 
time I heard but little of her. At the 
time referred to in the commencement of 
this statement, I was calling upon a sick 
family, where I met the district physi- 
cian. He invited me to go with him to a 
neighboring house, andI went. The pa- 


search for which had brought me here— 
I viewed it with delight, and 
turned it over and over again to discover 


a diamond. 


and admire its brilliancy and beauty. 
is, as you see, a most precious gem. 


have kept it ever since in the same paper 
I have gazed upon 
it a thousand times, and as often seen 
But the most 
valuable part of my prize remained un- 
discovered or unobserved by me until 


in which I found it. 


new beauties to admire. 


some months after, when, having taken 


from my desk to again feast upon its 
beauties, something in the reading of the 
paper arrested my attention, and for the 
I will not tellgou 
The diamond is of but little 
It 
will save you the mortification of disap- 
I have long valued the pre- 
cepts found upon the wrapper more than 
I exact but one 
It is this, that 
you will, at an early day, read the envel- 


first time I perused it. 
its contents. 
value to me—it is therefore, yours. 


pointment. 


the diamond itself. 
promise in return for it. 


heathen, exchanged his Hebrew nagye 
Saul, for the Roman name Paul. me 


M. Was Mark one of the twelve 
It| Apostles ? 
I1| Mother. By examining the 10th chap- 


ter of Matthew, where the names of the 
apostles are given, you will find that 
Mark was not one of their number. He 
was however a preacher of the gospel, 
and travelled at different times with Paul 
and Timothy and Barnabus and Peter. 
He remained at Rome a long time, while 
Paul was confined there as a prisoner, 
and went thence to Alexandria, in Egypt, 
where he established a flourishing Chris- 
tian church. 

M. When and where did he die? 

Mother. From Alexandria he went to 
Ephesus, and some suppose he died 
there; but the time and manner of his 
death are very uncertain. 

M. When was his gospel probably 
written ? 

Mother. About the year 62 after 


it 


tiént was this same Sabbath Scholar. 

ipgering disease had wasted her coun- 
énance; her features, now emaciated 
and wan, hardly afforded the means of 
recognizing her whom 1 had so often 
looked upon with pleasure. Death was 
evidently at the door. I took her hand 
and spoke toher; she knew me, but was 
too weak and stupid for conversation ; yet 
I endeavored again to remind her of her 
situation in relation to eternity, and to 
poist her to that Saviour whose grace she 
had so many times rejected. A few days 
afterwards | was told that her spirit had 
taken its flight. 

A short time previous, she seemed to 
realize her situation, and to know that 
her end was near. But she realized it 
not to seek for pardon ; she expressed no 
concern to obtain mercy. The Spirit 
seemed to have departed from her wholly. 
To her friends at her bedside she said, 
**T am going to die, but I fear [ shall not 
go to heaven.” Yet no cry for mercy, 
or request for the prayers of Christians, 


and treasure up the instruction you re- 
ceive in the Sabbath School, that like 
this litttle girl, you may be numbered 
among the followers of Christ. 

[S. S. Treasury. 








THE NURSERY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
EMMA AND ALICE, 


It was Wednesday afternoon, and little 
Emma Hamilton had obtained her moth- 
er’s consent to visit her young friend, 
Alice Seymour. Emma and Alice, al- 
though entirely different in disposition, 
were very good friends; Emma was a 
lovely girl to look upon. Her round 
plump face ever worea bright and joyous 
expression; her large blue eyes, though 
mild and soft, sparkled with animation, 
and there was a charm about her which 
won all hearts, and carried joy and glad- 
ness wherever she went. Her father be- 
ing a poor physician, with a large family, 


ope.” The promise was made, and a 
solemn but expressive embrace separted 
them. The young man retired to his 
lodging, and with eager delight uncover- 
ed his prize, and exhibited it with great 
admiration to his gay companions. When 
the stillness of night wooed him to sleep, 
he dreamed of its beauty, and awoke in 
an ecstacy of delight. ‘Till this moment 
he had forgotten his promise, and his 
cheek crimsoned with shame and con- 
scious ingratitude. He arose, and, trim- 
ming the expiring taper, he carefully un- 
folded the paper, when his eye fell upon 
this sentence: ‘*And Jesus saith, Take 
heed and beware of covetousness, for a 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth. Sell 
that ye have, and give alms; provide 
yourself bags which wax not old—a treas- 
ure in the heavens that faileth not, where 
no thief approacheth, neither moth cor- 
rupteth; for where your treasure is, 
there will your heart be also. What will 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?” —Christian Obs. 


Christ. He was for a long time an at- 
tendant of the Apostle Peter, and under 
his direction and eupervision composed 
his gospel. 

M. If the gospels are inspired, should 
we not expect them all to agree? 

Mother. Yes, and they do agree ina 
wonderful manner. It is true that one 
writer often omits some things said by 
another, and on the other hand, intro- 
duces some things which they omit. 
Each writer uses his own style of writing, inn 
and selects his own words, and yet they | Seemed vocal with joy and gladness, as I 
were all guided by the Holy Ghost to se-|eatered a house consecrated to the wor- 
lect such language as conveys the exact |Ship of God. Solemn prayer and praise 
truth. In the various accounts we have | ascended to God, an impressive discourse 
of Jesus Christ, there is substantial agree- | Was delivered, after which the servant of 
ment and circumstantial diversity. If God gave notice to the waiting assembly, 
four honest and truthful men were called | that the ordinance of baptism was then to 
upon in a court of justice to testify to be administered. (There were thirteen 
some event which they had seen, we|Ccandidates.) It was deeply interesting to 
should expect them to state the same|%ee them all thus publicly consecrating 
facts, but not in precisely the same Jan- themselves to their Redeemer’s service. 
guage, We should expect that one per- But there was one candidate upon whom 
son might omit some circumstances men- I looked with peculiar pleasure,—it was 
tioned by the others, and relate other |® Sabbath School Scholar. As I gazed 
circumstances which they omitted. ‘The! "pon her, a blooming youth now enter- 


Emma found it necessary to deny herself 
a great many little things which she saw 
in the possession of her playmate Alice, 
but she did it cheerfully, and without en- 
vying those, who were more fortunate in 
that respect than herself. The father of 
Alice was a wealthy merchant, and she 
being an only child was much indulged, 
not a wish remained ungratified; but 
notwithstanding all this, she was far from 
being so happy as Emma. The charm 
was wanting which made her little friend 
so lovely, and what was that? It was 
not beauty, for Alice was even more 
beautiful in person than Emma. It was 
an amiable disposition, a willingness to 
yield to the wishes and opinions of others; 
a disposition which all may acquire by a 
little self-denial, and which will gain more 
friends than all the wealth and beauty in 
the world. Alice had it in her power to 
be very happy herself, and to contribute ~ 
largely to the happiness of others; but I 
am sorry to say it was far otherwise with 
her. She never consulted the wishes of 
those about her, but seemed to feel that 
every one must yield to her. She was 


escaped her lips. For a younger sister 
she left this message. ‘Tell Lucy to 
love the Saviour now, and not to do as I 
have done.” And in this state she died, 
‘without God and without hope;” a 
fearful warning to all who neglect and 
despise the instructions of the Sabbath 
School. : 


THE ORPHAN. 
It was a lovely Sabbath; all nature 
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a little tyrant—consequently she was 
shunned by her schoolmates; all except- 
ing Emma, whose goodness of heart led 
her to pity Alice, and to make an effort 
to effect a change in her. We will see 
now how she succeeded in her attempt. 
Alice’s father had just returned from New 
York, and on the afternoon I have men- 
tioned she had invited several of her 
young schoolmates to visit her, and ex- 
amine some toys which had been sent her 
by her relatives in that city. They felt 
disposed to decline, knowing the over- 
bearing spirit of Alice; but at the earnest 
request of her friend Emma, whom they 
all loved, finally consented to go, although 
without anticipating much happiness. 
Emma arrived rather late at the home of 
her little friend, as her mother required 
her assistance in her domestic affairs, and 
there were a thousand little kind acts 
which she did for her younger sisters to 
make them happy in her absence, all of 
which afforded herself, as well as them 
real pleasure. She was surprised on en- 
tering the parlor to see her little com- 
panions looking gloomy and discontented, 
and could not imagine the cause, till 
Ellen Perkins exclaimed, ‘*Oh here 
comes Emma Hamilton; I am so glad. 
Now do, dear Emma, try to persuade 
Alice to play with us. Here is a travel- 
ling map, we all wish to amuse ourselves 
with it, but she says no, she wants to go 
out in the barn and swing, and Susan 
Bradley’s mother charged her to stay in 
the house, and we won’t leave her alone.” 
“No certainly not,” said Emma, ‘1 am 
sure Alice will be a good girl and do as 
you wish.” So saying she went to her 
little friend and whispered in her ear, at 
the same time kissing her very affection- 
ately, and looking in her face with such 
a sweet smile that Alice began to relent, 
and at last consented to play as they 
wished. So they seated themselves at 
the table to play, and were as happy as 
possible, for when Alice felt inclined to 
rebel, Emma had only to shake her head 
in a warhing way, and she was all gen- 
tleness again. At the conclusion of the 
game, Emma proposed to Susan Brady 
to stay in the house and examine some 
pictures, while they went out to swing to 
please Alice, as she had at last yielded to 
their wishes, which request Susan wil- 
lingly granted. Whenthey were tired of 
swinging, Emma proposed some other 
game, which they all joined in, not ex- 
cepting Alice, who had learned the lesson 
that if we would be happy and beloved, 
we must not always insist upon having 
our own way. Alice’s companions, con- 
trary to their expectations passed the af- 
ternoon very pleasantly, and parted from 
her with the promise that they would soon 
visit her again; and she, thanks to Em- 
ma, was far happier than she had ever 
been, when indulging her tyrannical dis- 
position. And here we will leave her for 
the present, with the hope that she may 
continue to improve, and that she may 
ere long be as lovely as her little friend 
Emma Hamilton. Marta. 
Worcester, Oct. 17, 1843. 











MORALITY. 








KNOWLEDGE, 


‘What an excellent thing is knowl- 
edge !” said a sharp-looking, bustling lit- 
tle man, to one who was much older than 
himself. ‘* Knowledge is an excellent 
thing,” repeated he; ‘“‘my boys know 
more at six or seven years old than I did 
at twelve. They can read all sorts of 
books, and talk on all sorts of subjects. 
The world is a great deal wiser than it 
used to be. Every body knows some- 
thing of every thing now. Do you not 
think, sir, that knowledge is an excellent 
thing?” 

‘“* Why, sir,” replied the old man, 
looking gravely, “that depends entirely 
on the use to which it isapplied. It may 
be a blessing or a curse. Knowledge is 
only an increase of power, and power 
may be a bad as well as a good thing.” 

“That is what I cannot understand,” 





said the bustling little man. ‘* How can 
power be a bad thing ?” 

“I will tell you,” meekly replied the 
old man, and thus he went on,—‘* When 
the power of a horse is under restraint, 
the animal is useful in bearing burdens, 
drawing loads, and carrying his master ; 
but when that power is unrestrained, the 
horse breaks his bridle, dashes to pieces 
the carriage that he draws, or throws his 
rider.” 

“IT see! I see!” said the little man. 

‘When the water of a large pond is 
properly conducted by trenches, it ren- 
ders the fields around fertile; but when 
it bursts through its banks, it sweeps 
every thing before it, and destroys the 
produce of the fields.” 

“IT see! I seel” said the little man: 
“T see!” 

‘When a ship is steered aright, the 
sail that she hoists up enables her the 
sooner to get into port; but if steered 
wrong, the more sail she carries, the fur- 
ther she will go out of her course.” 

“IT see! I see!” said the little man; 
**T see clearly !” 

** Well, then,” continued the old man, 
‘if you see those things so clearly, I hope 
you can see, too, that knowledge, to bea 
good thing, must be rightly applied. 
God’s grace in the heart will render the 
knowledge of the head a blessing; but 
without this, it may prove to us no better 
than a curse.” 

“T see! I see! I see!” said the little 
man; ‘I see!” 
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DOMESTIC HAPPINESS, 

Ah! what so refreshing, so soothing, 
so satisfying, as the placid joys of home! 

See the traveller—does duty call him 
for a season to leave his beloved circle ! 
The image of his earthly happiness con- 
tinues vividly in his remembrance, it 
quickens him to diligence, it makes him 
hail the hour which sees his purpose ac- 
complished, and his face turned toward 
home; it communes with him as he jour- 
neys, and he hears the promise which 
causes him to hope, ‘Thou shalt know 
also, that thy tabernacle shall de in peace, 
and thou shalt visit thy tabernacle, and 
not sin.” Oh! the joyful reunion of a 
divided family—the pleasures of renewed 


interview and conversation after days of 


absence. 

Behold the man of science—he drops 
the laborious and painful research— 
eloses his volume—smooths his wrinkled 
brow—leaves his study, and unbending 
himself stoops to the capacities, yields to 
the wishes and mingles with the diver- 
sions of his children. 

“ He will not blush that hath a father’s heart, 
To take, in childish play, a childish part ; 

But bends his sturdy neck, to play the toy, 
That youth takes pleasure in, to please his boy.” 

Take the man of trade—what recon- 
ciles him to the toil of business? What 
enables him to endure the fastidiousness 
and impertinence of customers? What 
rewards him for so many hours of te- 
dious confinement? By-and-by the sea- 
son of intercourse will arrive; he will be- 


hold the desire of his eyes and the chil- 
dren of his love, for whom he resigns his 
ease; and in their welfare and smiles he 
will find his recompense. 

Yonder comes the laborer—he has 
borne the burden and heat of the day; 
the descending sun has released him from 
his toil; and he is hastening home to en- 
joy repose. Half way down the lane, by 
\the side of which stands his cattage, his 
children run to meet him. One he car- 
ries and one he leads. The companion 
of his humble life is ready to furnish him 
with his plain repast. See his toil-worn 
countenance assume an air of cheerful- 
ness! his hardships are forgotten; fa- 
'tigue vanishes; he eats and is satisfied. 
The evening fair, he walks with uncover- 
ed head around his garden—enters again, 
and retires to rest! and, ‘the rest of a 
laboring man is sweet, whether he eats 
little or much.” Inhabitants of this low- 
ly dwelling! who can be indifferent to 
thy comfort? Peace be to this house ! 
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A LESSON FOR THE YOUNG, 


The following narrative of the trium- 
phant death of a youth, aged twelve years 
and nine months, is from the Evangelical 
Magazine, a journal published in Lon- 
don. It will give the youthful reader 
a view of the power of true religion in 
disarming death of his sting, and filling 
the soul with peace and joy in the pros- 
pect of eternity : 

‘‘Four years ago, I entered a gentle- 
man’s family as tutor. Of my pupils 
when I left,a year ago, the youngest 
alone seemed uninterested in divine 
things. But, in this case, Christ’s words 
have been fulfilled, ‘‘the last shall be 
first.” So interesting did his experience 
appear, and so apparent was a change of 
heart in him, before he left this present 
evil world, that I have thought a shert 
narrative of his case cannot fail of prov- 
ing.beneficial to many who may read it. 
Last winter, he was seized with meazles. 
The disease could not be subdued, and 
the consequence was congestion of the 
lungs. He lingered a few months, and 
during that time he often suffered extreme 
pain. ‘Toward the beginning of his ill- 
ness, he became deeply anxious about his 
state before God. ‘ Oh, I cannot sleep,” 
said he on one occasion, when advised to 
compose himself, to get a little sleep— 
‘IT cannot sleep till I get this load of sin 
off!” At length he found Christ, and in 
him every blessing. After this his joy 
was almost uninterrupted. He was ask- 
ed one Sabbath morning if his mind was 
comfortable. ‘O yes,” said he, ‘peace, 
peace—peace with God through Jesus 
Christ.” That the love of God was shed 
abroad in his heart by the Holy Spirit, 
appeared evident from his anxiety that 
others should come to Christ. One night 
he was overheard earnestly beseeching 
some one to come to Christ. ‘ Oh!” 
said he, “if you will only come to Christ, 
you will find that he will not cast you 
out. Just come to him as you are, with 
all yoursins.” Being asked if he had any 
message to the Sabbath School, he paus- 
ed a little, and then said, ** Tell them to 
seek Christ, now, now. With all my 
heart I say unto them, come to Christ 
now. I once pretended to come to 
Christ, but I did not really come.” 
‘‘ Well, but you have come now, have 
you not?” ‘Oh, yes! Oh, he brought 
me!” He then added, “If Jesus Christ 
had not first loved us, we could never 
have loved him.” 

Even on a bed of acute pain and suf- 
fering he could rejoice with a joy un- 
speakable, and full of glory; and there, 
too, he found, that no bodily disease can 
destroy the blessedness of the man whose 
transgression is forgiven, and whose sin 
is covered. ‘*How happy,” said he on 
one occasion, ‘tis the believer in Jesus! 
None else can be happy ; those who do 
not believe in Jesus are miserable.” And 
after a pause, as if he had been thinking 
on their awful delusion he added, “ They 





must be mad—they are really mad!” 
His confidence in the faithfulness of Je- 
sus was very strong, ‘“ How kind Jesus 
is! When I think of this, it makes me 
so happy I don’t know what to do!” At 
one time observing his papa weeping, he 
said, ‘oh don’t ery, papa, I am quite 
happy! I shall be forever with Jesus in 
glory—I know I shall; and are you sor- 
ry for that, papa?” He then tried to 
sing that verse of the “* Happy meeting ” 
“QO, how happy we shall be, 
For the Saviour we shall see, 
Exalted on his throne,” &c. 

A few days before his death, he ob- 
served his eldest sister weeping. “O, 
Elizabeth,” said he, “don’t ery! why 
are you crying?” She told him it was 
not because she was sorry. He then re- 
peated a verse of the “* Happy meeting.” 

“There we shall sing with joy, 
And eternity empley 
* In praising Christ, the Lord! 
Oh, that will be joyful,” &c. 

“Yes,” added he, “there will be no 
weeping there. I shall not see dear 
Elizabeth weeping there. Oh, no; God 
himself will wipe away all her tears.” 

I shall conclude my narrative with a 
few extracts from a letter ] received, af- 
ter his death, from one of his brotheis, a 
beloved former pupil :—* You will have 
received the intimation of our beloved 
brother’s death. Yes, he has truly fallen 
asleep in Jesus—gone to be with him to 
behold his glory. Yesterday we commit- 
ted his earthly house to the ground, 
whence it wastaken. It is, indeed, sown 
in weakness—but it will be rased in pow- 
er—sown a natural body, but raised a 
spiritual body, fashioned like unto the 
glorious body of Christ. A short time 
before his death, he was very anxious to 
sit up to die. He was asked, “You are 
not going just now, are you?” “It will 
not be long,” said he—“I am going 
soon, and, oh! I shall be so happy!” 
And his glistening eyes, with a sweet 
smile that lighted up his countenance, 
were a sure index of the happiness and 
delight which filled his soul. The last 
words I heard him utter were, “ Is it pos- 
sible?” About 3 o’clock, A. M. Satur- 
day, he turned round his head, looked at 
the servant tending him, smiled, and in 
an instant all was stillness! ‘* The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; 
blessed be the name of the Lord !” 








NATURAL HISTORY. 


ANECDOTE OF A GOOSE, 


The following account of a Canada 
4 goose is so extraordinary, that I am aware 
it would with difficulty gain credit, were 
not a whole parish able to vouch for the 
truth of it. The Canada geese are not 
foad of a poultry yard, but are rather of 
a rambling disposition. One of these 
birds, however, was observed to attach 
itself, in the strongest and most affection- 
ate manner, to the house dog, and would 
never quit the kennel except for the pur- 
pose of feeding, when it would return 
again immediately. It always sat by the 
dog, but never presumed to go into the 
kennel, except in rainy weather. When- 
ever the dog barked, the goose would 
cackle and run at the person she suppos- 
ed the dog barked at, and try to bite him 
by the heels. Sometimes she would at- 
tempt to feed with the dog; but this the 
dog, who treated his faithful companion 
rather with indifference, would not per- 
mit. This bird would not go to roost 
with the others at night, unless driven by 
main force; and when in the morning 
she was turned into the field, she would 
never stir from the yard gate, but sit 
there the whole day in sight of the dog. 
At last, orders were given that she should 
be no longer molested, but suffered to ac- 
company it as she liked; being thus left 
to herself, she ran about the yard with 
him all the night; and whatis particular- 
ly extraordinary, and can be attested by 
the whole parish, whenever the dog went 
out of the yard and ran into th@jyillage, 











the goose always accompanied him, con- 
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triving to keep up with him by the assis-| 
tance of her wings; and in this way of 
running and flying, followed him all over 
the parish. This extraordinary affection 
of the goose towards the dog, which con- 
tinued to his death, two years after it was 
first observed, is supposed to have origi- 
nated from his having accidentally saved 
her from a fox in the very moment of dis- 
tress. While the dog was ill, the goose 
never quitted him day or night, not even 
to feed; and it was apprehended she 
would have been starved to death, had 
not orders been given for a pan of corn 
to be set every day close to the kennel. 
At this time the goose generally sat in 
the kennel, and would not suffer any one 
to approach it, except the person who 
brought the dog’s or herown food. The 
end of this faithful bird was melancholy ; 
for when the dog died she would still 
keep possession of the kennel; and anew 
house dog being introduced, which in si 
and color resembled that lately lost, th 
poor goose was unhappily deceived, and 
going into the kennel as usual, the new 
inhabitant seized her by the throat, and 
killed her.— Willoughby’s Ornithology. 








EDITORIAL. 








INDOLENCE, 
“ What could my uncle Morris mean by call- 
ing Cousin Fanny indolent,” said I to myself 
many times, the first afternoon I spent with her. 


“Fanny indolent! I only wish uncle could see ; 


her, now leaping a brook, then climbing a tree, 
and again in full chase after a butterfly ; I who 
was city born and bred, was fairly out of breath 
with looking at her.” 

Yet my uncle was right. Fanny was indo- 
lent, though no one who saw her only in play 
hours would have suspected it. 

We returned to the house about sunset, and, 
no sooner had we entered it, than Fanny stretch- 
ed herself out at full length upon the sofa. 

“Fanny dear,” said her grandmother, “ will 
you just run up stairs into my room, and see if I 
left my specs there. I can’t find them any 
where.” 

“T don’t believe they are there, grandmother,” 
said Fanny, yawning, “besides I am dreadfully 
tired, I have been running all the afternoon.” _ 

“ Well, never mind,” said her grandmother, 
“they will turn up, I dare say, bye and bye. 
Dear child! you look tired. How can children 
play so hard !” 

She had hardly done speaking, when Fanny’s 
brother Charles came in. 

“Fanny,” said he, “I don’t believe you could 
get up to the top the stairs as soon as I can.” 

Up jumped Fanny, and scampered up stairs, 
and having beaten her brother, again lay down 
upon the sofa, “ so tired that she couldn’t move.” 

Her mother came in soon after and said, 
“anny where is your sun-bonnet.” 

“1 don’t know,” said Fanny, “I am sure. Oh! 
yes, I do, I left it hanging on a bush in the 
garden.” 

“Go and get it then.” 

“ What for, mother? A bush is just as good 
to hang a bonnet on, as a peg. I know where 
it is, and can get it when I want it.” 

“It would not be just as good if it should hap- 
pen to rain,” replied her mother; “I can’t have 
it left there all night.” 

Fanny lay pondering the matter a moment; 
after her mother had left the room, then, turning 
to me, she said, 

“Cousin Mary, did you ever hear any body 
say, you should Jet your head save your heels.” 

“No,” I replied, “I don’t know what you 
mean.” 

“Why it means, that by thinking a little, you 
might save yourself a great deal of trouble. 
There is my sun-bonnet for instance, out in the 
garden, it must be brought in, and I am very 
tired, and don’t want to go and get it. Now, if 
1 could think of any way of getting it, without 
going for it myself, my head would save my 
heels. Cannot you think of any way.” 

“No,” I replied,,unless’1 go and get it for 
you.” 4 . 

“Oh! no, I did not mean that,” said Fanny, 





laughing. “I guess you are more tired than J, 
though you do sit up so straight. Besides, you 
are my visitor, and I should not let you wait 
upon me. I will show you another way.” 

“ Rover, Rover,” said she, calling to a large 
dog belonging to her father, “ Come here.” 

Rover obeyed the summons, and stood look- 
ing up in Fanny’s face. 

“Go out there, and get my sun-bonnet,” said 
she, pointing in the direction of the garden. 

Rover started off directly, and ran into the 
garden, but soon stopped, and after looking 
about a moment, turned and walked slowly 
back. 

“Stupid, naughty Rover!” said Fanny, “go 
and get my bonnet. There! don’t you see it ?” 
she added, pointing at the bush. 

Again Rover started, but the bonnet was so 
high up, he did not notice it, and, finding an old 
cover of a book, which Fanny had taken off and 
thrown down that morning, he seized it with his 
teeth, and, delighted with his supposed success, 
iustead of walking into the door, as before, he 
sprang through the window, knocking down a 
geranium pot, which stood there, and laid the 
prize at Fanny’s feet. 

“Oh dear!” said Fanny, jumping up and care- 
fully picking up the flower pot, she replaced it in 
the window. 

The pot fortunately was not broken, nor the 
plant injured, but the earth was scattered all 
over the floor, and Fanny had to sweep it up, and 
then, after all, to go and get the bonnet herself. 

I Jaughed when I saw her coming in with the 
bonnet in her hand. It was not very polite in 
me, but Fanny was much too good humored to 
be vexed. She only said, “Rover was stupid, 
cousin, else I should have succeeded; but I will 
show you another time.” 

Fanny’s “other times,” however, I did not 
think much better than the first. 

One day her mother told her she must mend 
her week’s stoockings before going out to play, 
and not having her scissors with her, she under- 
took to make her teeth a substitute to save her- 
self the trouble of going up stairs. 

Now Fanny’s teeth were very white and nice 
ones certainly, but not quite enough like those 
of a mouse to be suited for biting threads. She 
succeeded, however in grinding the thread off, 
but drew the darns she had made all upina 
knot, and, in pulling them out again, tore sever- 
al more holes. 

Still she persevered till her work was done, 
then turning to me she said, “ There! cousin, I 
saved my heels this time.” 

“ Your heels, but not your fingers,” I replied. 

“But the proverb does not say fingers,” said 
Fanny, laughing, as she ran off to her play. 

Another time, her bonnet string came off; 
and, to save her heels, she pinned it on, instead 
of sewing it, but before long, the pin came out, 
and the bonnet was blown away, giving Fanny’s 
heels rather more labor in recovering it, than 
they would have had in going up stairs fora 
needle and thread; and flying bonnets, I don’t 
know exactly why, are not as pleasant to chase, 
as flying butterflies. 

The day before I returned home, Fanny’s fa- 
ther brought home some new books, with very 
handsome engravings, and gave us leave to look 
at them. 

I took my book, and seated myself at the 
window while Fanny established herself in the 
great arm-chair, crossing her légs beneath her, 
Turkish fashion. , 

The leaves of Fanny’s book were not cut, and 
she was soon in want of a folder. 

What was to be done? She could see none 
at hand, and could noi think of leaving her lux- 
urious seat to goand find one. She tried to 
open the leaves with her fingers, but it made the 
edges jagged, and her father would not like 


that; then she tried a pin, but that was no 
better. 


At last, to her great relief, she saw the end of 
her father’s ivory folder, projecting from a book 
shelf over her head. To get it without leaving 
her chair was now the difficulty. She put up 
her hand—it would not quite reach, but, by lift- 
ing herself up a little, she succeeded in getting 
hold of it. 

Unfortunately for Fanny however, on the 
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other end of the folder stood a large inkstand, 
and the sudden snatch which she gave at the 
folder, threw the inkstand down upon the floor, 
just grazing her head inthe fall. If it had been 
alittle more to the right, Fanny’s little busy 
head would not have saved her heels, or done 
any other work for some time, but as it was, she 
escaped with a slight bruise. 

Fanny was in despair, when she saw theinky 
stream upon the carpet. She ran first for her 
mother, and then for water to wash it up, and 
many times did she have to go up and down, 
carrying away the inky water, and bringing 
fresh, before the stain was entirely effaced. 

“Cousin Fanny,” said I to her the next day, 
when | was taking my leave, “I want to ex- 
change something with you.” 

“ Something to remember each other by, you 
mean,” said Fanny. “Oh yes, I should like it 
very much. What shall it be? A ringora 
lock of hair ?” . 

“Not either of these, I. want to exchange 
proverbs.” 

“Proverbs! I never heard of such a thing. 
What do you mean?” 

“f mean for you to give me up the proverb, 
“You should let your head save your heels,” and 
I will give you one instead of it.” 

“* Well, what is yours ?” 

“ You will not be affronted >” 

“hay 

“Then mine is, “Lazy folks always take the 
most pains.” 

Fanny looked a little vexed, but, recovering 
her good humor directly, said, “ And what do 
you mean to do with my proverb, Cousin 
Mary >” 

“T shall keep it till Iam old and infirm,” I 
replied. “I don’t see any necessity for using 
it now.” 

“And I will remember yours,” said Fanny, 
“till Tsee you again, and then tell you how I 
like jt.” 
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Caution and Advice, 
To all Children, who ever feel the Winter’s Cold. 
It is December. The season for fires—glow- 
ing, cheerful fires—has come; and children are 
gathering around the warm grate, or the blazing 


=— 


‘hearth. 


But take care! take care! donot go too near, 
nor sit too long ;—the former is dangerous, and 
the latter unhealthy. 

Are you cold, my little girl? Then get up 
and jump about the room. That will make 
your blood circulate briskly, and you will be 
comfortably warm, in every part of your body. 

Whereas, if you hover over the fire, while you 
are roasting on one side, the other may be shiv- 
ering. 

And you, too, my brave boy! you must not 
stand with your hands spread out over the 
stove. Away! away! and take a run over the 
Common, 

What! a boy! and afraid of the cold! Why! 
a brisk walk, for half an hour, in the coldest 
weather, will make you feel warmer, than sit- 
ing next to the brightest fire for the whole day. 

And then, exercise will make you strong, and 
healthy, and even handsome! Your eyes will 
be bright as the stars in a cold evening, and 
your mind clear and vigorous, and you will go 
to your studies with the feeling, that you can be 
one of the best in the class. 

There are many accidents, which happen to 
childrer, from their carelessness, in approaching 
too near the fire. Almost every Winter, we 
hear of those who have been dreadfully burned, 
by their clothes taking. fire. 

This is partly the fault of mothers, who clothe 
their children in calico, muslin, or other cotton 
dresses, when they should make their dresses of 
materials which will not suddenly take fire. 

But all children ought themselves to be very 
careful not to go so near the fire as to expose 
their clothing to the danger of being burned. 

|Bumstead’s Third Reading Book. 
—_—~———. 


Receipt for making Every Day Happy. 


When you rise in the morning form a resolu- 
tion to make the day a happy one toa fellow crea- 
tnre. It is easily done; a left-off garment to the 
man who needs it, a kind word to the sorrowful, 
an encouraging expression to the striving ; trifles 
in themselves light as air will do it, at least for 
the 24 hours; and if you are young, depend up- 
on it, it will tell when you are old; and if you 
are old, rest assured it will send you gently and 
happily down the stream of human time to eter- 
nity. By the most simple arithmetical sum, look 
at the result. You send one person—only one— 


| happily through the day; thatis 365 in the 
| course.of the year, and supposing you live 40 
| years only after you commence this course of 
medicine, you have made 14,600 human beings 
happy, at all events for a time, and this is sup- 
posing no relation or friend partakes of the feel- 
ing and extends the good. Now, worthy read- 
er, is not this simple ? It is too short for a ser- 
mon, too homely for ethics, and too easily accom- 
plished for you to say, ‘I would if I could.’ 

—_@———. 

Jealousy. 


The Brazilian green Macaw is exceedingly 
jealous. It becomes enraged at seeing a young 
child sharing its mistress’s caresses and favors, 
and tries to dart at the infant; but as its flight 
is short and laborious, it can only exhibit its 
displeasure by gestures and restless move- 
ments, and continues to be tormented by these 
fits till she leaves the child, and takes the bird 
on her finger. Nor can it bear the company of 
other parrots: and if one be lodged in the same 
room, it seems to enjoy no comfort. 

Who can really like such a selfish and jeal- 
ous creature? How forbidding are i:s ill-na- 
tured looks and movements! And yet many a 
child likes to keep all it gets, without sharing it 
even with its brothers and sisters; it is out of 
temper when they are noticed, and pleased when 
they are passed by, or in disgrace. How then 
can we love such a little boy or gir] ? 

> 
Others Do so Too, 


Remember that there is nothing right toa 
Christian, except ae is commanded, or per- 
mitted in the word of God. Never say, Mr. or 
Mrs. or Miss this or that, does so and so; there- 
fore, | may do so too. Be assured, there is no 
more safety in disobeying or displeasing God in 
company than doing it singly. Yet, nothing is 
more common, than for people to justify their 
plain glaring offences against God’s law by this 
plea, that they do as others do. Be not of the 
number. Judge yourself, and do it by the word 
of God. 

———~—— 
Interesting Fact. 

There is at present in the possession of an 
individual in this place, a male canary, of about 
fifteen years of age, that is unable to feed itself, 
and to whose musical powers Father Time has 
put a complete stop. On the floor, but in a sep- 
arate apartment, is another male canary, a son 
ofthe aged bird. This young one, being allow- 
ed to leave his cage early in the morning, and 
fly about at pleasure, is in the practice of visit- 
ing his old friend, and kindly feeding him as 
birds feed their young ; and this he does sever- 
al times in the course of the day. He also 
perches on the cage of his progenitor, and sings 
with great spirit, no doubt to cheer up his old 
relative in his declining days. Theold bird has 
a particular way of calling on this prop of his 
old age, when he requires his services, which 
are always given and received with mutual sat- 
isfaction.— Aberdeen Herald. 


—>—_—_ 

Cannot.—It would be more obliging to say 
plainly we cannot do what is desired, than to 
amuse people with false words, which often put 
them upon false measures. 








POETRY. 








THE WET SPARROW. 


How heavy the rain is that falls on the ground! 
How cold is the wind through the garden that 
blows! 
Tt shakes the large drops from the branches 
around— 
And see! it has torn all the leaves from that 
rose. 
I’m glad I’m within doors, so warm and so dry, 
Where the rain cannot wet me, that beats on 
the pane— 
But what is that, hopping so quietly by ? 
’Tis a poor little sparrow, that’s out in the rain. 
It cannot find shelter, for wet is each tree, 
And no clothing it has to protect it at all. 
Ah! poor little creature, how cold it must be! 
Mamma, may I take the poor sparrow a shaw!! 
A shaw] would but trouble the sparrow, my child; 
It has clothing still softer and warmer than 
yours ; 
Which never wears out,nor by wetting is spoiled; 
For through summer and winter its beauty 
endures. ¢ 
Now, look at it closer, and see how ’tis drest— 
It is covered with feathers of many a shade ; 
Its tail sober brown is, and white is its breast, 
And in coat black and grey it is neatly arrayed. 
For God, who so kindly gives comforts to You, 
Takes care of the sparrow, and clothes it, and 
feeds ; 
He warmly protects it from rain and from dew, 
And gives it the shelter and rest that it needs. 
And see! it has flown to its home in the tree, 
*Mong the thick bowery leaves, where secure 
it can hide, 
Or “4 soar on its pan all joyous and free, 
As happy as you, when you sport by my side. 
Ppy 88 you, y tl Mey, pt i p> Ahem 
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